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“Vie SHepHeRD Now ig orEN SEEN 
“Near, WARM BANKS OER HIS HOOK TO BEND; 

Or oeRA GATE OR STILE TO LEAN, 

© HarreRind To A PASSING FRIEND: 
“ProugH Men do WHISTLING To THEIR TOILE 
% 

Fino YOKE AGAIN THE RESTED PLOUGH; 
FIND? MINGLING OER THE MELLOW SOILS 
Boys’ sour AND WHIPS ARE NOISING Now.” 


Lnberty consists in the power of doing that which 


Liberality consists less in giving much than in 


is permitied by the law. CICERO. giving with discretion. Du Caur. 


Tt is not merely the multiplicity of tints, the 


‘gladness of tone, or the balminess of the avr which 


delight in the spring: it is the still consecrated 
spwrit of hope, the prophecy of happy days yet to 
come; the endless varvety of nature, with pre- 
sentiments of eternal flowers which never shall 


fade, and sympathy with the blessedness of the 


ever-developing world, NovALtLls. 


NOT THE IDLER. 


Wuo goes climbing up the hill 

Steadily, nor stops until 

He upon the summit stands, 

Waving laurels in his hand? 
Not the idler! 


Who delves into Nature’s books, 

Solves her secrets, learns her looks? 

Who on wisdom’s sacred scrolls 

On each page his name enrolls ? 
Not the idler! 


Who wins honor and renown ? 
Who receives the victor’s crown ? 
Who becomes a pattern man, ~ 
And a leader in the van ? 

Not the idler! 


Who accomplishes with vim 
All the tasks assigned to him ? 
Who the arbiter may be 
Of a nation’s destiny ? 

Not the idler! 


Who, when his last sun has set, 
Sinks to rest without regret ? 
Who, when in the grave he lies, 
Leaves a name that never dies ? 
Not the idler! 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CASTLE IN THE AIR. 


BY CHARLES H. HORTON. 


HE Castle in the Air was but the top of 
an old wagon covered with branches 
of trees, with a floor made of strong 

boards. It was placed in an apple-tree, and 
firmly secured to the outstretching branches; 
and one passing beneath the tree in the sum- 
mer-time would not notice that there was any- 
thing in the tree at all, so skilfully was it 
made and so securely hidden by the leaves. 
It was built by a boy about fourteen years of 
age, who was very fond of studying the nature 
and habits of the birds who live in the trees in 
our village. He named this house The Castle 
in the Air, and in it he had placed a small 
table and two chairs. There were windows 
on all sides through which he studied ‘and 
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watched the birds as they flew about building 
their nests. 

The tree in which he had built this little 
house was situated in the centre of a large 
orchard near his home. Here resided the robin 
who picked up worms for his nestlings, the 
oriole who sang so clearly in the cherry-tree, 
and the bluebird who first tells us that spring 
has come, and many other birds who inhabit 
trees about a house. 

In a book which he kept on the table in his 
little house he wrote the day on which he saw 
the first robin and bluebird, or whatever bird 
it was. Then he wrote about the material 
with which the birds built their nests, and how 
many days it took them to complete their 
work; and he has a very interesting book which 
tells of his observations. 

When he first began to study about the 
birds, he built little wooden trays and tied 
them on the branches of trees, sometimes 
tying as many as half a dozen on a single tree. 
This is the foundation which must first be 
accomplished if one wishes to study birds. 
In these trays he put food,—in some, bread 
crumbs, which the birds are very fond of; 
and in others seeds and meal. In a few days 
the birds gathered from many miles around 
when they were told of the place by other 
birds. Then began the time for study. 


It was many days before the birds were tame | 


enough to eat from the trays. When they first 
saw them, as many as half a dozen would perch 
upon a single branch quite near, look at the 
tray, blink their eyes, twist their heads from 
side to side, and look at each other as if to ask 
if it was safe to venture nearer. But they 
soon became very tame,—so tame that, while 
Billy put food in the trays, they would stay in 
the same tree and watch him because they 
knew he would not harm them. 

In this way Billy became acquainted with 
all the birds that built their nests in the or- 
chard. He* knew their calls and voices, and 
understood their mysterious ways of calling to 
one another from afar. 

As time went on, many birds began to come 


to the orchard, and, finding that they could ob. 


‘tain the best of food without having to fly 
about the village for it, soon built their nests 
also in the orchard. As Billy sat concealed 
studying them, his heart was glad to see the 
birds so happy as they flew about in the or- 


chard or perched upon The Castle in the 
Air, 


hor Every Other Sunday. 
MAY FESTIVALS. 
BY JULIA HARRIES BULL. 


| Blows the very dawn of history, nothing in 

the panorama of nature stirred the heart 

of primitive man more deeply than the 
annual awakening of the earth in the spring- 
time. Among northern nations especially, the 
bursting forth of flower and leaf, after the long 
hard winter, has all along the ages been cele- 
brated by a season of rejoicing. 

The observance of May-day, the first day of 
the most beautiful month in the year, whose 
very name signifies growth, dates back to the 
time when nature worship was the basis of all 
polytheistic religions. The ancients really be- 
lieved that the sun or sky seized the earth ina 
warm embrace, and showered treasures into the 
lap of nature. The feeling of delight at the 
approach of this season of renewed life and 
beauty naturally found expression in festivi- 
ties in which the use of flowers for decorative 
purposes formed an important part. 


The old Teutonic tribes, who wove the cere- 
monies of their religion into their life and 
amusements, decorated sacred trees at their 
vernal festivals with garlands of flowers, as is 
still done to-day at Pentecost in the Hartz 
Mountains, They greeted the ist of May with 
a procession in which the whole community 
took part, the procession being led from the 
woods to their dwellings by a youth dressed 
for the occasion as Prince of May. All taking 
part in it were covered by branches of new 
green, so that the procession looked like an 
advancing grove. The sun god, Freyr, was 
celebrated by processions, in which images of 
dragons and giants were used as symbols of 
the winter just overcome. A procession with 
an image of the bear, sacred to Thor, had a 
like significance; for spring is at hand when 
the bear leaves his winter hiding-place. Pro- 
cessions with bears still occurred in medieval 
times. Driving away winter sometimes took 
the form of a little drama, in which winter, 
dressed in straw and moss, wrestled with sum- 
mer, decked in green leaves. Winter was finally 
conquered, his covering torn from him and 
thrown into the water or burned. 

In order to fully understand the meaning of 
these festivals, we must take into considera- 
tion the severity of the northern winter. Then 
we shall appreciate the feeling of joy which 
prevailed when nature gladdened the eye with 
a profusion of blossoms and the ear with the 
song of birds. 

Even among the Romans, whose winter sea- 
son is comparatively mild, the month of May 
was heralded by their Floralia, or floral games, 
which lasted several days. The goddess Flora, 
who was especially’ worshipped at this sea- 
son, was doubtless the predecessor of the May 
Queen, immortalized by Tennyson in his ex- 
quisite poem of that name. 

In England, during the Middle Ages, it was 
customary, on the list of May, for old and 
young, of high or low degree, from the cour- 
tier to the yeoman, to arise at daybreak and 
go out to gather branches of hawthorn blos- 
soms. 
of horn and tabor, and with songs of rejoicing; 
and the doors and windows of the houses were 
then decorated with these fragrant blossoms. 
‘This is the origin of the term ‘‘ going a-May- 
ing’’; for by natural transition of ideas the 
hawthorn in blossom was called the “‘ flower- 
ing May,” and to return laden with these 
branches of delicate green and white was 
called ‘‘ bringing home the May.”’ 

On this ‘“‘maddest, merriest day” the fair- 
est maiden of the village was chosen ‘‘ Queen 
of the May.”” Her crown was of flowers, and 
her throne-room a bower of green. Here she 
sat in state, and received the homage of the 
youthful revellers who danced and sang about 
her. 

The May-pole, a conspicuous feature of these 
festive proceedings, was in medizval times to 
be found in every town and village. Every 
May-day wreaths of flowers were suspended 
from its top, and the people danced about it 
all day long. Puritanism dealt a severe blow, 
both literally and figuratively, to these jollifi- 
cations; for the May-poles were cut down, and 
the merrymaking discouraged. The May-poles 
were, however, reinstated after the Restora- 
tion, and the customs which they stood for 
were kept up for many years. Now they have 
almost disappeared from England; but in 
France and Germany they are still to be seen 
in some remote places, and festive May-day 
sports are even yet observed. 

Investigation shows that many of the fairy 


These were brought home to the music . 


tales which delight the children of the present 
day can be traced back to traditions which 
illustrate the earth’s being released from the 
bonds of winter by the return of spring. 
Nature, or the snow-covered earth, is symbol- 
ized by a beautiful princess or snow-white lady, 
who is kept ina dark prison or who is asleep 
in an enchanted palace. The sun, or spring, is 
invariably represented by a young and hand- 
some prince, who delivers the heroine from 
bondage. The general rejoicing at their nup- 
tials expresses allegorically the feeling of glad- 
ness and delight which greets the reawaken- 
ing of nature when wooed by the sun, and 
which formerly found expression in May-day 


festivities. 


For Every Other Sunday. - 
PLANTIN’ TIME. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE, 
WHEN father plants potatoes, he 
Cuts up the ‘‘spuds’’ for seeds ; 
An’ then he puts them in the dark 
Till he has cleared the weeds; 
An’, when they're ready for the ground, 
They’ ve all begun to sprout. 
You oughter be here plantin’ time, 
To see their eyes stick out! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NELLIE’S BIRTHDAY. 
BY KATE WHITING PATCH. 
Part I, 


H, dear! nothing. goes right to-day.” 
Nellie stood at the window of her 
pretty room, looking listlessly down 

at the little brown sparrows hopping about in 
the street, and chirping to one another in a 
cosey, happy little way. 

‘““Those little birdies never seem to have 
any troubles or vexations,”’ she sighed, ‘‘ while 
this day has been full of them for me.”’ 

And what ‘had gone wrong? Well, Nellie had 
begun the day by coming down to breakfast 
with a frown on her pretty forehead. At school 
she had failed in two classes; her music lesson 
had been a poor one; and, coming home tired 
and disheartened, she had thrown herself into 
an easy-chair by the dressing-table only to 
upset a pretty cologne bottle, by her impatient 
movement, and knock it to the floor, where it 
lay before her eyes in a dozen glittering pieces. 

Dashing away her tears, Nellie went over to 
the window to see if there could be anything 
in the gloomy street to turn her thoughts in a 
more pleasant channel. 

It was a bleak March day: the wind rushed 
down the avenue, searching for some unwary 
pedestrian to buffet about, though he only suc- 
ceeded in ruffling the feathered coats of the un- 
concerned little sparrows. But for them the 
street was quite empty, until suddenly a little 
girl came around a corner near by, and, seeing 
Nellie, paused beneath a window and began 
to sing. A song so sweet and sad it was, it 
touched the young girl’s heart like the voice 
of a pitiful stranger; for it seemed to tell of 
want and suffering and heartsickness such as 
she had never known. She looked down at 
the little creature whose pinched face and 
ragged dress were partly covered with an old 
shawl. The rough wind, as in pity, wrapped 
the shawl more closely about her as the little 
minstrel poured forth her song in a sweet mu- 
sical voice, like a timid early bird come too 
soon from the sunny South. 


Then Nellie glanced in at her own pretty 4 
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room; and for the first time she began to real- 

ize her blessings. The room had never seemed 

\ unusual to her before, but now the comfortable 
muslin-draped bed, the dressing-table with its 
dainty ornaments, the beautiful pictures and 
low table heaped with books and flowers, the 

1 cheerful wood fire crackling on the hearth and 
sending its warm rays into the farthest corners 
of the room,— all made a very pleasant picture; 
and from it Nellie turned and again looked 
down into the cold, gloomy street. 

. The child stopped singing and held out her 
hand, looking up with great, hungry eyes that 
filled Nellie’s heart with pity for the lonely 
little wanderer. f 

‘‘T must go down and see who she is,” cried 
the young girl, impulsively; and, turning from 
the window, she hurried down to open the 
door and call the little singer in. 

‘What is your name?’ she asked, as the 
child came slowly up the long stone steps, and 
paused timidly at the portal, glancing with 
wistful eyes into the warmth and beauty be- 
yond, but afraid to enter. 

‘(Mine name is Gretchen,’’ she answered, 

. lifting her big blue eyes to Nellie’s, who now 
noticed that the face would be pretty but for 
the pinched and hungry look. Something in 
the eyes made Nellie seize one of the thin 
hands in hers, and in another moment the little 
Gretchen was gently pushed into an easy-chair 
before the sitting-room fire, her bewildered 
gaze wandering from rare pictures to warm 
carpets and hangings, and resting at last with 
an eager light upon the piano at the farther 
end of the room. 

_ Nellie saw the look, and said quickly: ‘‘ You 

like music? Can you play as well as sing?” 

“Oh, I do so love it!’ was the reply. ‘‘In 
my own beautiful Fatherland I used once to 
play, but now I can only sing to get the 
mother bread.” 

“You have a pleasant voice: did any one ever 
teach you?” 

‘The father taught me once, but he is now 
dead; and the mother and I areall alone in this 
so strange country.” And little Gretchen 
wiped a tear from her cheek. 

Nellie suddenly arose. ‘‘ Wait here a minute, 
Gretchen,’ she said. ‘‘ Look at this book of 
songs, if you wish: perhaps you will know 
some of them.’ And, handing the child a 
book, she hurried upstairs and into a pleasant 
room where a lady, with a sweet face and wavy 
chestnut hair, sat before the fire, telling stories. 
to a curly-haired, blue-eyed little boy. The 
mother glanced up’ with a loving ‘‘ What is it, 
dear?’ as Nellie entered. 

‘‘Mamma,”’ said the girl, eagerly, looking 
down into her mother’s face, ‘‘ there was such 
a sweet little girl sang under my window just 
now, and she looked so cold I brought her in. 
‘“‘Can’t we do something for her, mamma? 
Margie’s outgrown dresses will just about fit 
her. Won't you come down and see her?”’ 

Nellie’s mother arose with a happy smile in 
her eyes. ‘‘Mamma will finish her story after 
a while,’’ she said to the curly-headed little 
boy. ‘Come, Nellie, we will go and see the 
little girl.” 

They went quietly downstairs, and paused at 
the sitting-room door; for little Gretchen was 
leaning over the ‘‘Gems of German Songs,” 
and singing softly to herself, 

Lifting her eyes, she saw them, and, rising 
hastily, made a pretty, quaint little curtsy. 
Mrs. Foster had a long talk with her, and 
? learned that she had come over the sea three 
months before, and had lived since then in one 
of the crowded tenement houses of the city. 


Her mother had managed to get a little sewing 
to do, and she herself had sung for bread. 


This and a great deal more little Gretchen . 


poured forth from the fulness of her young 
heart to the motherly lady who took such in- 
terest in all she said. When her history had 
been learned, Mrs. Foster opened the piano 
and asked her to play. She was shy at first; 
but, after her little white fingers had once run 
over the ivory keys, Gretchen seemed to be 
living in a world of her own. She played one 
air after another, quite unconscious of all 
around her; and then she began to sing. 

Nellie and her mother sat listening in silence, 
when suddenly the sweet song ceased, and a 
troubled little face was turned to them as 
Gretchen spoke in her pretty broken English, 
‘‘T fear I have wearied you too long with my 
noise, but I did love it so; and, kind lady, I 
must go now, for the mother will be wondering 
why it be that I stay so long.’’ And she rose 
shyly from the stool. 

‘“‘Dear child, we have enjoyed every note 
you phe or sang,”’? said Mrs. Foster, put- 
ting her arms about the little girl. ‘‘You 
shall come again to us; but now the carriage 
will take you home, and you may tell your 
mother that I shall see her to-morrow.” 


(To be continued.) 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A NEW USE. 


BY ADELE BARNEY WILSON. 


Ip like a doughnut, mamma, please, 
But I’m not going to eat it: 

I’m playing such a lovely game, 
And need that to complete it. 


The rocking-chair’s a great big boat 
(It has a splendid motion), 

My dollies are the passengers, 
The carpet is the ocean. 


The littlest doll fell overboard 
(I’m ’fraid ’twill quite unnerve her): 
I want the doughnut, mamma, dear, 
To make a life preserver. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FROM SAP TO SYRUP. 


BY AMA C. ROYCE. 


fe H, goody! They are boiling this morn- 
ing! This time we are in luck, 
girls!” 

We had been to the sugar camp several times, 
only to find it ‘closed each time ; but now our 
perseverance was rewarded. We had driven 
three miles; and in some places the melting 
snow and ice had carried away with it the 
earth from the road, leaving big rocks stick- 
ing up for the carriage wheel to go over, 
while perhaps the opposite wheel would be 
plunging into a washed-out gulley. Then a 
little further we were suddenly stopped by the 
horse’s foot slipping into a frost hole and 
nearly breaking his leg, and next we found 
the horse wallowing through oozy mud that 
was nearly up to the wheel hubs. So our 
drive had been at walking pace all the way, 
and so exciting that we were already some- 
what tired from shrieking and laughing over 
our perilous and ludicrous positions and our 
efforts to keep the carriage balanced right 
side up. ; 

After tying and blanketing the horse, we 
climbed over the stone wall, and paddled and 
splashed in our rubber boots and short skirts 
over the springy ground toward the little camp 


from whose chimney we so happily saw smoke 
arising. 

‘Oh! here, girls, let’s stop and taste the sap!”’ 
eried Ethel. And, nothing loath, we grouped 
round her, eagerly waiting our turns, while she 
detached the bucket from its nail on the tree 
and lifted it to her lips. 

‘‘Why, it just tastes like sweetened water,”’ 
she said, disappointedly, as she passed the 
bucket to Lissey; but Lissey raised the ex- 
pectant spirits of Edith and me by exclaim- 
ing between sips, ‘‘Oh, but it has the maple 
flavor!’? Clara, to whom all this was nothing 
new, was admonishing us to hurry; for she 
said, ‘‘See how much sap is being wasted 
while you are keeping the bucket away from 
the tree!” 

So we hung the bucket on its nail again, and 
then stopped to watch for a minute how the 
sap ran out into the two little troughs that 
were pushed into holes bored in the tree, and 
dropped from the troughs into the bucket. 

‘‘Tsn’t it wonderful? ”? murmured Edith. 

‘‘Pooh! It tastes like water, and looks just 
like it, too,’’ declared Ethel. 

‘¢ What I don’t understand,” said Lissey, ‘‘is 
what makes it run out that way now when it 
won't any other time of year.” 

‘“ Why,” returned Clara, ‘‘all winter there 
is no sap in the tree: it has: run.down into the 
roots. When the warm spring days come, the 
sap begins to run up in the tree so the tree can 
grow; and, if you cut the tree, the sap runs 
out, just as the blood runs out of your finger 
when you cut it.”’ 

‘‘Oh, here comes a two-horse sled!”’ cried 
Ethel. 

Our attention being suddenly diverted by 
sight of the sap sled, we ran off to get a nearer 
view of it. The sled was just big enough to 
hold two hogsheads laid on their sides, into 
which was poured the sap from the tree- 
buckets as the two big horses drew the sled 
around the maple orchard, When the hogs- 
heads were full, the sled was drawn up to the 
camp. One end of arubber hose was inserted 
in each hogshead, the other end being drawn 
through a hole in the wall of the camp and 
deposited in a large vat inside. Thus the sap 
ran from the hogshead into the vat in the 
camp. From here the sap was strained through 
cloths into another vat, from which it ran very 
slowly into a pan over the fire. 

This pan was about three feet wide by six 
feet long, and was divided into nine compart- 
ments. It was so arranged that the sap, as it 
boiled, was carried from one compartment to 
the next, getting hotter and hotter as it pro- 
ceeded. From the last compartment, when it 


“reached the temperature of 220, it was drawn 


off into a bucket. Once an hour a bucketful 
of maple syrup was drawn off. Then, as soon 
as it was cold, it was canned, In order to make 
pail sugar, it has to be boiled till the ther- 
mometer reaches 240, and for cake sugar 260. 
The bottom of the pan is not flat, but corru- 
gated, so that there is more surface heated. 
The pan is held up by brick walls which make 
the fire-pot, with the chimney at one end of it 
and at the other end the door and drafts. The 
door is large enough to admit whole tree- 
trunks, of which the fire-pot is full and blaz- 
ing all the time. 

The men who were running the camp were | 
most hospitable, showing us all the process 
and giving us all the syrup we wanted to drink, 
both hot and cold. On the way home Ethel 
exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, I am so glad I went! Just 
think how much sweeter we all are than when 
we left home!”’ 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
MAY-DAY. 


BY FRANK W. HUTT. 


MAy-pAy, May-day in the woods, 
And May-day in the swampland 
low, 
Where mayflowers in their snowy 
hoods 
Around the 
grow. 
Happy faces, woodland graces, 
Nodding, smiling, fair to see, 
In the hey-day of the May-day, 
Round and round the maple-tree. 


maple monarch 


May-Day, May-day on the green, 
And May-day in the village, oh, 
Where children crown the May- 
time queen, 
And lead the dancers to and fro. 
Oh, the measure of the pleasure ° 
Children in the May-time share, 
Joy and laughter prattling after, 
Round the May-pole tall and fair. 


WHICH ARE YOU? 


WO boys went to gather 
grapes. One was ‘happy 
because they found grapes. The 
‘ other was unhappy because the 
grapes had seeds in them, 

Two men, being convalescent, 
were asked how they were. One 
said, ‘‘I am better to-day.’? The 
other said, ‘‘I was worse yes- 
terday.”’ 

When it rains, one man says, 
“This will make mud’’; another, 
“This will lay the dust.” 

Two boys examined a _ bush. 
One observed that it had a thorn; 
the other, that it had a rose. 

Two children looking through 
colored glasses, one said, ‘‘ The 
world is blue ’’; and the other said, 
“It is bright.”’ 

Two boys having a bee, one got 
honey, the other got stung. The 
first called it a honey bee; the 
other, a stinging bee. 

‘‘Tam glad that I live,” says one 
man. ‘‘T am sorry I must die,”’ 
says another. 

“Tam glad,” says one, ‘that it 
is no worse.” “I am sorry,’ says 
another, ‘‘ that it is on better.” 


APRIL SHOWERS. 


One says, ‘Our good is mixed ~~ ie 


with eyvil.”’ 


Another says, ‘‘ Our evil is mixed 
with good.” 


— Selected. 


GET A TRUE FOCUS. 


HABIT of looking at things from a dis- 
A torted angle, of focussing the vision on 
things that depress and suggest unhap- 
piness and misery, is a destroyer of happiness 
and success. A man who goes about with a 
funereal face, thinking ‘‘ hard times,” fearing 
‘‘dull seasons,’’ disaster, panic, and failure 
wherever his interests centre, is never a happy 
man, rarely a successful one. 
Pessimism is a destructive force in men’s 
lives, just as optimism is a constructive agency. 
— Success. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE APRIL RAIN. 


BY MARY IRVING KEITH. 


Rain! Rain! The April rain! 

Pattering on my window-pane; 

A million drops to make a shower, 

A drop or two for every flower. 

But wouldn’t the flowers grow still just right 
If the April rain rained in the night? 


TWO WATCHES. 


HOSE who are interested to ‘‘see the 
wheels go round”’ should visit the St. 

Louis World’s Fair. 
It is expected that an enormous watch will 
be exhibited. It will have a polished metal 
case. It will lie on its back and be so large and 


roomy that people will be able to walk round 
inside of it among the moving wheels. It will 
be nearly seventy-five feet in diameter and 
more than forty feet high, with neat little 
stairways running all about it. The balance 
wheel will weigh a ton, and the ‘‘ hairspring”’ 
will be as thick as a man’s wrist. The main- 
spring will be three hundred feet: in length, 
and made of ten sprung-steel bands two inches 
thick, bound together. Guides will point out 
and name every part. The watch will be 
wound by steam regularly at a certain hour 
during the day. 

It is interesting in this connection to read 


that there is in Berlin a watch which measures — 


one-fourth of aninch in diameter, its face being 
about the size of the head of a large-sized tack 
or nail, It weighs less than two grains troy, 
and keeps perfect time. 


a 
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ELMWOOD, LOWELL’S HOME — CAMBRIDGE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SPRING. 


BY EDWIN E, KINNEY. 


Tue cheerful days have come again 
When mating birds and lovers sing, 
And balmy south winds gently bring 

A perfume to the hearts of men. 


- Kind Nature, with her lips aglow 
And mellow sunbeams in her eyes, 
Bids all her waking children rise 

_ To sing of spring-time, sweet and low. 


In purling brooks and rivers clear, 
In sighing of the new-leaved trees, 
In song of birds and hum of bees, 
Their tones accord,— lo, spring is here! 


Her smile is sunlight, and its power 
Brings back the verdure to the hills; 
And vale and. woodland sweet it fills 

With fragrance of the new-born flower. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL’S HOME. 
No. VII. Homes of American Authors. 
BY EVELYN E. MORSE. 


T was on the twenty-second day of Feb- 
ruary in the year 1819 that James Russell 
Lowell came to make the earth a little 

gladder for his being in it. For twenty-five 
years and more the 22d of February had been 
celebrated as the natal day of the great 
Washington; 
loved his country that the day itself, if possi- 
ble, has received an added brightness from the 
birth of Lowell. 

In ‘tElmwood,” Cambridge, the boy came 
into the world; and a large splendid world he 
found it all his life. At that time, almost 
acentury ago, Cambridge was only a quiet 
country town, and Boston seemed far away; 
but with his older brothers and sisters his 
happy childhood was spent, watching each 
spring for the return of the birds and flowers, 


and Lowell so lived and so~- 


knowing every tree by its name, loving every 
bit of life in the outdoor world, till it was soa 
part of his own soul that, whether he looked or 
whether he listened, he could 


‘‘ Hear life murmur or see it glisten.”’ 


A favorite game of the Lowell children was 


‘to take long journeys to famous places, each 


tree in the large yard serving its turn as Con- 
stantinople, London, or even the North Pole. 

They needed no magic carpet or Aladdin’s 
lamp to work the wonders, but their own lively 
imaginations were quite sufficient. 

His father, Charles Lowell, was a minister in 
a Boston church, and had a large library in this 
old house. The boy James was from his 
earliest days a great reader. All his life he 
loved to steal upstairs to the third story and 
read and read. 

His sister Mary, who was almost a little 
mother to him, as his own mother was an in- 
valid, began unconsciously, perhaps, his edu- 
cation and love of literature, when he was 
a tiny little fellow, by reading him to sleep 
with the poems of Spenser and Shakspeare. 
From his mother he inherited a love of poetry 
and romance, so that his earliest years have 
associated with them that poetical fancy that 
we like to feel belongs to one whom we crown 
in after years as ‘‘a poet.” 

His childhood lies far enough back so that it 
almost forms a link between the to-day of 
modern life and the older day of our colonial 


fathers, and we are glad to know that he really 


went to a dame school as his first step in 
formal education. 

Afterward he went to the well-known clas- 
sical school of William Wells, an Englishman, 
who grounded him well in Latin, even though 
the-ferule, too, played its part in the disci- 
pline. é 

At fifteen he entered Harvard, and probably 
enjoyed his own course of reading, which he 
carried on in the fine library there, better than 
the course he was expected to follow. He, 
with his fellow-students, gave their admiration 


to the young and handsome Longfellow, who 
came there as a professor in Lowell’s Junior 
year. 

Tennyson, too, was a young poet in England 
just becoming known; and his published po- 
ems were received with delight by the young 
students whose tastes were strongly bent in the 


‘literary line. 


Lowell was contributor to, and editor of, the 
college paper, Harvardiana; and it was in it 
his first poems were printed. 

His father desired him to study law after 
his graduation; and he dutifully gave his time 
to that subject, though his heart was not in it. 
After a year or two his own inclinations to 
write were too strong to bé disobeyed; and 
write he did, to such purpose that to-day 
America honors him as one who put his 
noblest self into his work. 

The sweet spirit that came into his young 
manhood and spurred him on to his. finest 
efforts was the young woman who became his 
wife. He pays her such loving tribute in all 
his earliest poems that we must believe he 
tells us truly when he says: 

“Blessing she is: God made her so.”’ 


Gentle as she was, her views were strong 
and vigorous; and we find Lowell at this time 
throwing all his influence on the side of anti- 
slavery in those days before the Civil War. 

He wrote poems that stir our heart to-day; 
for their outlook was always broad, and the 
devotion to right as right and truth as truth 
made a firm foundation from which he never 
swerved in his after life. 

Later he returned to Harvard as a professor 
to fill the place Longfellow had resigned, and 
his large scholarship made him much re- 
spected. 

Then the honor came to him of an appoint- 
ment as minister to Spain, and later, the posi- 
tion he enjoyed more, of minister to England. 
Here he was everywhere honored and beloved, 


. and our country was never better represented 


than by this noble, loyal son of hers. 

During all the years he spent in Europe he 
never forgot the old home in Cambridge: it 
was always close to his heart. 

His thoughts went back to the dear old 
elms and the robins that sang all day long, to 
the brook that carried ‘‘armfuls of diamond 
and of pearl’’ over the miller’s wheel, to the 


. house that was so full of memories, to the lot 


in Mount Auburn where lay the dear wife of 
his youth and the three little children that 
stayed so short a time with them. 

Finally he went back to Elmwood, and his 
last few years were spent there under his 
daughter Mabel’s care. Then he, too, was laid 
to rest, in the sweet summer-time of 1891, in 
that same Mount Auburn which held the 
‘sacred dust’’ of those gone before. 

England has honored him with a memorial 
window in the Chapter House of her great 
Westminster Abbey. In the ‘‘ Poets’ Corner” 
of this same abbey stands the bust of Longfel- 
low. In the hearts and homes of the people 
are found the living thoughts of these two 
great poets whose names have become house- 
hold words in our own land and the land of 
our forefathers. 


A man really and practically looking onward 
to an immortal life, on whatever grounds, exhibits 
to us the human soul in an ennobled attitude. 

WHEWELL, 


If you would be pungent, be brief; for it ts with 
words as with sunbeams, the more they are con- 
densed, the deeper they burn, SAXE. 
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Love of country produces among men such ex- 
amples as Oineinnatus, Alfred, Washington,— 
pure, unselfish, symmetrical; among women, Vit- 
toria Colonna, Madame Roland, Charlotte Cor- 
day, Jeanne D’ Arc,— romantic, devoted, marvel- 
lous. LAMARTINE, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NED’S REWARD. 


BY AD. H. GIBSON. 


‘“ OOD-BYE, Ned.” 
Ds ‘‘Good-bye, Aunt Martha. I don’t 


like to leave you alone; but I’m a big 
boy. now, and must try to make my way in the 
world. There is no chance forme here. I wish 
I could be here to hoe in the garden for you, 
and to milk the cow. You’ve been so good to 
me, Aunt Martha, ever since that cruel storm 
that killed both my parents. Some day I’m 
going to be able to take care of you. I’m not 
going to forget you.” 

Ned Akins looked very manly and resolute 
as he made this speech, standing in the little 
front porch before Aunt Martha Malden’s cot- 
tage. For a boy of twelve he was very reso- 
lute. A terrific wind-storm three years before 
had killed Ned’s parents, and left him a miser- 
able orphan, until Miss Martha Malden came 
forward and offered the boy a home. And 
Ned had found it a good home of simple, 
common comforts. 

Out of her own meagre means the kind 
woman had fed, clothed, and sent him to 
school for three years, But Ned, now a strong 
lad, felt that he must no longer accept Aunt 
Martha’s bounties. He would go forth and 
cope with the world, win an honorable place 
for himself, and provide for his kind benefac- 
tress in her declining years. 

‘‘ Well, since you are determined to go, my 
lad, God bless you,” said Aunt Martha, put- 
ting her arm across his shoulder and looking 
into his honest blue eyes. ‘‘ Never yield to 
the temptation to do a wrong act. Make a 
clean record for yourself, and you will have no 
regrets to annoy you.” 

A few more tender admonitions from Aunt 
Martha, and Ned Akins shouldered his small 
bundle of clothing and started for the city. 
As he walked away from the old cottage which 
had been to him the scene of so many kind- 
nesses, his courage began to fail him. Imag- 
ination brought before his mind nameless 
temptations and the curious, unfeeling stares 
of the hundreds of strangers he must meet in 
the bustling city where he meant to conquer. 

His first impulse was to go back to Aunt 
Martha, and go to work in the little garden. 
He sat down on a pile of rocks by the roadside 
to think. As he did so, his eyes fell on a gold- 
eyed daisy with fringed petals of spotless 
whiteness, standing bravely alone with no sis- 
ter flower of its kind near. It seemed to him 
an emblem of courage worthy of emulation. 
He thought of the One in whom Aunt Martha 
placed her unfaltering trust as looking down 
and shielding this little flower from harm, 
nourishing it with rain and sunlight. 

The thought refreshed his own waning cour- 
age, and he felt sure the same One would pro- 
tect and care for him. He arose and trudged 
on, reaching the city just at sundown. 

The rush and noise of the city made him 
tremble, and he felt very homesick. But a 
gentleman directed him to a quiet lodging- 
house where he spent the night. The next 
morning he arose feeling more courageous; 
and, after an early breakfast, he set out to find 
employment. 


After a weary trudge he found work in a 
grocery store. Ned was-:full of energy, and 


the aptitude with which he worked pleased his , 


employer very much, There was one thing, 
however, which did not please Rollins, the 
grocer. He saw in the boy’s manly face before 
him the evidence of the highest standard of 
truth and integrity. 

Many an employer would have rejoiced in 
the discovery of such qualities. Not so Rol- 
lins. He was one of those tradesmen who 
make a great deal of their money by cheating 
customers. Rollins saw ata glance that Ned 
would never suit his purpose unless he trained 
him from the start to obey his every command. 

Rollins was too well satisfied with the boy’s 
industry to dismiss him without an effort to 
drill him in the customs of the house. There- 
fore, he decided to give the boy a chance, and, 
if he conceded to his terms, he would retain 
him; but, if he proved obstinate, he would be 
discharged. : : 

In his turn Ned saw in a short time that his 
employer would be a hard master and a nat- 
ure not pleasant to be in contact with. But he 
was not a boy to fall out of a place because 
of hard conditions to endure. He resolved to 
make the best of his position, and to assume 
the responsibility of it cheerfully, always re- 
membering Aunt Martha’s admonition to ‘tbe 
honest and do right.” 

By the end of the week, however, it became 
clear to Ned that his employer was highly dis- 
pleased with him. 

Calling the boy aside, Rollins asked: 

‘““When you measure potatoes for our cus- 
tomers, do you do as I have told you? You 
know I told you to place the largest and fresh- 
est-looking on the top and the small ones at 
the bottom. Then you were to place the stale 
berries under a covering of large, luscious 
fruit, and make your measures a trifle smaller 
than the weight called for. Now, my boy, 
have you carefully obeyed all these direc- 
tions ?”’ 

Ned’s face was very red, but he met Rollins’ 
eyes bravely. « 

‘No, sir. I could not follow all your direc- 
tions,’’ he answered. 

‘Didn't I tell you that your disobedience 
meant the loss of your position?” cried Rol- 
lins, in a severe tone that made Ned shrink 
back. ‘‘ And, on the other hand, your obe- 
dience meant an increase in wages and, in 
time, a promotion to head clerk? Do you re- 
member I told you that?” 

‘« Yes, sir: I haven't forgotten,” said the boy, 
‘ And for a time I felt tempted to follow your 
directions, for I am anxious to succeed and 
show Aunt Martha howl am progressing. But 
I could not do as you wished, Mr. Rollins. I 
think more of my character and the teachings 
given me by the friend who took me in and 
cared for me when I was a homeless orphan.”’ 

‘‘You had best take one more day’s trial, 
my boy,”’ said Rollins, disliking to part with 
such excellent assistance as Ned’s had proved 
to be. 

‘‘No, not another day, Mr. Rollins. And, to 
prevent your discharging me, I will give up my 
position at once.’ And Ned put on his hat 
and left the store. ; 

The rest of that day he spent in trying to 
find another situation, but without avail. 

The next morning he had just finished dress- 
ing himself, when the keeper of the lodging- 
house told him a gentleman was waiting to see 
him. Ned was too surprised for speech when 
none other than Mr. Rollins presented himself. 

‘‘You are doubtless surprised to see me this 


- Iny methods of doing business. 


morning, my boy,” he said. ‘But your words 
and firm stand for honesty made such an im- 
pression on me that I have resolved to change 
I will here- 
after treat my customers fairly. 

“I have a family, my boy; and I ask for my 
boys nothing better than a character such as 
you displayed when strongly tempted. My 
children need you as an example of industry 
and integrity. I need you to help me reform 
my business methods. Will you come back 
and help us, Ned?” 

For answer Ned clasped Mr. Rollins’ hand, 
and went back to the store with him. 

Ned is now a partner with Mr. Rollins, and 
there is not a store in the city so popular for 
its just dealing with customers as theirs. 
Aunt Martha has not been forgotten. The 
boy whom she once befriended now provides 
for her. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE WISDOM OF INNOCENCE. 
BY ERNEST NEWTON BAGG, 
A BABY, held on a mother’s knee, 
Prattled and murmured in baby glee:. 
In vain the mother her grief could hide, 
For the father lay in a shroud beside. 


Then many brought—for they loved him 


well — 
A wealth of blossoms their love to tell; _ 
But he who lay in the long, last sleep, 
Dreamed not that any had cause to weep. 


“‘Poor child! Too little to know thy loss!” 
Cried they in the shadow of sorrow’s cross; 
Yet the baby’s prattle was truth made plain: 
‘‘Shut not youreyes to the endless gain!” 


‘‘Man’s best friend waits by his open grave! 
God's great love takes what his goodness gave! 
Blinded by sorrow and deaf and dumb, 

Man mourns at the gates of the life to come.” 


’Tis the old earth’s way to lament as dead 
The soul from its prison freed and fled; 
And all too faintly our ears have heard 
The truth made plain in the blessed word. 


From light to earth is but one brief day, 
And back to the light is the self-same way. 
O wisdom! Saner than heedless grief, 

A babe’s rebuke to our unbelief! 


For Every Other Sunday. P 
POLLY PITTMAN’S PIG. 


BY JENNIE VICKERY. 


bY Y! My! What a beauty! ’’ exclaimed 
Polly Pittman, as her little visitor, 
Martha Gulic, placed her doll, al- 
most as large as herself, in Polly’s eager arms 
one April afternoon. ‘‘Though I’m ten, I’ve 
never had a doll yet; but I’m going to buy 
me one exactly like yours.”’ 

‘‘Daisy cost four dollars and forty-nine 
cents,’’ said Martha, rather boastfully. 

Polly’s face clouded. Another rapturous 
look at the waxen enchantress brightened it 
again, however; and she said, ‘‘ Well, I don’t 
care if she cost four dollars and forty-ten, cents! 
T’ll buy her just the samey.”’ 

‘‘ Have you any money ?”’ asked Martha, with 
more point than politeness. 

ace No.”’ 

‘« Any paper rags or old irons ?”’ 

‘‘Ma trades them for tinware.”’ 

‘¢ Any bones?” 

‘Ned grabs everybody’s bones.” 

‘©Of course, then,’? asserted Martha, deci- 


sively, while exchanging Daisy’s travelling 


“te ted ae 


‘literally rose to the occasion. 
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dress for a pink silk tea-gown, ‘‘ you can never 
buy that doll.” : } 

Polly maintained a momentary silence, then, 
shaking her chubby fist, said impressively: 
“Martha Gulic, I'll buy that doll if it takes 
my head off! See if I don’t!” ; 

“*Polly Pittman, what a great little girl you 
be!’ exclaimed Martha, admiringly. 

**Polly Pittman, you don’t know beans!”’ 

screamed her brother Ned at recess at school 
on the following Monday, when she refused 
him her turnover pie. 
* Polly did know. It came to her instantly 
atthe sound of the word ‘‘beans.” When 
Ned reached home late that afternoon, Polly 
told him joyfully that she was going to plant 
half an acre of beans on shares with their 
father, and sell hers for a doll. 

‘Let her,’’ muttered Ned to himself. “I'll 
get em from her somehow, and trade ’em for 
Jim Olney’s goat, the biggest butter alive.” 

Polly’s oldest brother ploughed and marked 
off the ground for her prospective crop. Early 
in May, Polly planted the beans. They sprang 
up amazingly quick, and grew very rapidly. 
Then came their enemy, the weeds; and they 
kept coming and coming. Polly, however, 
The rising sun 
saluted her in the bean patch: the evening 
dew fell upon her devoted head. Consequently, 
by the Fourth of July she had routed them 
and scouted them and put them all to flight. 

As October's sun shone brightly over the 
Iowa fields, Polly sat day after day under an 
old tree, shelling her beans by hand, singing 
away, happy and hopeful. But alas for her 
hopes! Owing to the uncommonly wet fall, 
the larger portion of the beans were mouldy, 
so that her share of the crop was worth less 
than two dollars. Though cast down, Polly 
was not entirely disheartened. ‘I'll buy that 
doll if it takes my head off! See if I don’t!” 
she declared again to Martha Gulic. 

April again. Polly was out one day looking 
over the ground she purposed planting to po- 
tatoes with a view to buying that doll that 
was ever before her, even in her dreams, when 
Ned rushed up to her, gasping excitedly, 
“Want to swap your beans for this animal, 
Polly?” holding up the merest scrap of a pig. 

“Tt’s dead,’’ said Polly. ; 

“‘1Tain’t, neither.”’ 

“Tt’s dying, anyhow.” 

“Tt’s just fainted. There, see,’’ said he, as 
the little legs jerked convulsively, ‘‘it’s come 
to. You can raise it, and sell it for your doll, 
you know. Want to swap?”’ 

‘“Y-e-s,”’ said Polly, hesitatingly. 

Down the road tore Ned five minutes later, 
ehuckling: ‘‘’Most two dollars’ worth of beans 
for a measly little runt picked up for dead and 
a-dyin’ this minute! Ned Pittman knows beans 
when the bag’s untied, Ned does.” 

But Ned did not know. In his rascally haste 
he had tumbled the bag into his leaky cart so 
violently it untied. Unnoticed by him, the 


beans sifted themselves all along the road. 


Therefore, he had less than a peck left on 
reaching the Olney farm to exchange for the 
coveted and now unobtainable goat. 

Meanwhile. poor piggie seemed to have but 
the faintest spark of life leftin him. To fan 
that into flame, Polly sat up the livelong night 
warming, bathing, rubbing, and feeding him. 
By morning he rallied considerably. A few 
days more of careful nursing put him quite 
out of danger. 

Bringing up pigs by hand is never easy. 
Peter, as Polly named her pig, constantly broke 


_outin newspots. He finally took scurvy. The 


hot soap suds and thorough greasings of his 
lank body given by Polly cured his scurvy, 
and made him a healthy pig thereafter. 

Trained a house pet, away went Peter up- 
stairs and downstairs, where’er his porcine 
fancy led him. Mrs. Pittman considered him 
a perfect nuisance, and constantly threatened 
him with the pen. What was one woman, 
however, against seven rollicking children, all 
perfectly bewitched about that’ pig ? 

As Squire Hyde was passing the Pittman 
barn one Saturday, he heard Bedlamitish 
sounds, screechings and screamings, therein. 
Peeking through the open window, he found 
every child in that school district there, attend- 
ing ‘‘The Great Performing Pig Show. Ad- 
mittance Ten Pins. Ned Pittman, Manager.” 

With a straw hump, greatly disproportioned 
to his size and worn very much awry, and 
minus sundry characteristics of the ‘‘Ship of 
the Desert,’’ Peter posed as a camel. 

With mane and tail of ravelled rope that 
were constantly falling off, Peter became a 
lion, Ned meanwhile begging ‘‘the King of 
Beasts be excused from roaring to-day, as he 
has a bad cold, and is not well himself.” 

Though billed to dance jigs, contrariness 
being the nature of the beast, part of the time 
Peter would, and again Peter would not. 

Dressed in a long white robe and wearing a 
close-fitting white cap, Peter both looked and 
acted ‘‘The Snouty Baby” to such Indicrous 
perfection that Squire Hyde gave way to loud 
aughter, thereby betraying himself and break- 
ing up the show. 

Ten o’clock of a Sunday morning in August. 
All the Pittmans, except Polly had gone to 
town to Quarterly Meeting. After doing up 
the breakfast work, Polly, with Peter at her 
heels, went down into the slough lot after har- 
vest apples. Polly shook the tree vigorously. 
Down fell a heavy shower of golden balls, roll- 
ing in all directions. Greedy Peter plunged 
wildly after them, and in so doing fell head- 
long into an old well. 

Polly kept her head, though greatly fright- 
ened, and at once began trying to extricate 
Peter from his perilous predicament. This 
slough well, a kind common enough in Iowa, 
was merely a hole in the ground, perhaps six 
feet deep, and neither stoned nor planked up. 
Fortunately, it held very little water at this 
time. 

Making a long arm, Polly first tried to reach 
down and lift her pig out, but could not. 
Next, finding and looping a rope, she threw it 
over his head and jerked it carefully; but this 
loop slipped off each time. Removing a rail 
from the fence, she next tried to pry him out 
with that. But, when about half-way up, Peter 
fell back, each time, of his own weight. 

Discouraged at last, Polly began crying and 
muttering it was cruel of her folks to go off 
and leave her all alone, that they might much 
better be at home, themselves rescuing that 
poor perishing pig than at church praying 
away. Suddenly it occurred to her to pray. 

Already upon her knees, she said aloud, ‘'O 
Lord, help me pull Peter out this well before 
he’s drownded, so I can sell him for a doll ; 
for I’m going to buy that doll, if it takes my 
head off. See ifI don’t! Amen.” 

‘The moment I said Amen,’’ she afterward 
said, ‘‘the Lord popped that brass kettle into 
my head.” 

This wide-mouthed, light-weight brass kettle, 
used by the Pittmans for every conceivable 
domestic purpose, became, indeed, a very ark 
of safety for poor shivering Peter. Roping its 
bail, and letting it down gently, after many 


- their attendance. 


failures Polly finally poked Peter inside it with 
the rail. A long pull and a strong pull then 
landed pig and kettle upon dry land. 

Half carrying, half dragging him, by dint of 
main strength Polly got him to the house, 
rolled him in a blanket, and put him to sleep 
beside the kitchen stove. 

Peter’s growth was not retarded in the least 
by this adventure. By fall he became so fat 
and scant of breath he could hardly squeal. 
When he set out for market in the winter, he 
was the fattest hog in the drove. 

New Year’s Day, Martha Gulic, who was ill 
with the measles, received this note : 

Dear Martha,—V’ve bot that doll what cost four 
dollars and forty-nine sense like Daisy cost, and I’ve 
got five dollars besides for my hi skullin along with my 
pig. 

Your respecterbal friend, - 

Pouiy PirrMan. 

‘Polly Pittman what a great little girl you 
be, ’’ was all Martha was able to write in reply. 

Polly Pittman was a very determined child. 
Her mother said there was a great deal of op- 
position about her. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MAIDIE’S DISCOVERY. 


BY CLARA D. GILBERT. 


MAtpt1m, in the garden 
Playing one fine morn, 

Pricked her little finger 
On a hidden thorn, 


‘‘Grandma,”’’ cried she, ‘‘ grandma! 
What you s’pose I found? 

Tis a little conscience 
To the rose-tree bound! 


“You look s’prised,,dear grandma! 
Please, come see it quick! 
Course it is a conscience, 
Joz it has a prick.” 


SEED: THOUGHTS. 


TRUE men are the best product of a country 
and of a religion. 


ANGER cannot stay long in a wise man’s 
heart, because there is no room for it. The 
space is filled by other and better things. 


TuE more humble we are, the more kindly 
we shall talk: the more kindly we talk, the 
more humble we shall grow.— Ff. W. Faber. 


Tur richest man is not the one who has 
the most, but the one who can be most thank- 
ful for the least. 


Frw things are more perilous to the soul 
than to profess a belief which the life makes 
no effort to practise. That way moral dis- 
asters come. 


Noruine but love will kindle love. Power 
will not do it. Holiness will not do it. Gifts 
will not do it. Men will take your gifts, and 
then repay you with hatred. But love begets 
love: heart responds to heart. Jesus loved.— 
Dolan. 


Our forefathers, comments an exchange, 
put their clocks on the outside of their places 
of worship, that they might not be too late in 
We have transferred them 
to the inside of the house of God, lest we 
should stay too long in the service. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
LEADERS OF OUR FAITH. 
VIIT, Theodore Parker. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


From Lexington, where freedom won the day, 

Our Parker came with message bold and 
true, } 
And by high bravery strong comrades drew, 

To walk with him the scorned and dangerous 

way. 

He feared no foe, he shirked not fiercest fray, 
He cared not how the wind of hatred blew; 
For man was man, and God was God, he 

knew, 

And in fidelity grand victory lay! 

He saw a brother in the black man’s face; 

He saw how men could now redeem the 
earth, 

And bring to every people peace and grace, 
And spread afar all blessedness and worth. 

Old idols fell in fragments at his feet: 

Then lilies grew, and made love’s pathways 

sweet! 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


THE Editor is happy to introduce to you 
Alfred Manchester Perkins, of Salem, Mass., 
a reader of Hvery Other Sunday. He was four 
years old December 15 last. 

His picture, given above, reveals a bright, 
happy face. He is listening to what we say, 
and wishes the Editor to give his best greet- 
ings to the other young people, the boys and 
girls, who are also readers of this paper. 
Master Alfred reads the pictures and spells 
out some things: what he cannot understand 
his fond grandfather, the Rey. Alfred Manches- 
ter, very often explains. 

The Editor offers this picture as a sample 
specimen of the interesting children who form 
a large part of the Editor’s constituency. 

These younger ones were the fairest por- 
tion of the Easter gatherings. Their innocent, 
smiling countenances shone with joy; their 
voices gave pure accents to the songs; their 
spirit of love and hope renewed the hearts 
of all. 

Here is good will and good wish to Master 
Perkins, and to all the boys and girls of the 
younger classes, from the Editor. 


P| 2 a! eee eee 
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BOOK TABLE. 


Tue Dawn or THE New Era. This book is ded- 
icated ‘*to the seekers for the new day.’ Itis by Abbie 
Daniels Mason, who has evidently wrought out in this 
story her thoughts as to spiritual growth. The central 
figure is John Wright, who studies for the ministry, en- 
larges his views, and grows into the light. He conse- 
crates himself finally to the service of mankind, and 


seeks to supplant darkness everywhere by light and _ 


death by life. The author does not reveal her theologi. 
cal position, and that is not necessary. The whole 
spirit of the book is buoyant and hopeful. John 
Wright is used to represent ideals that are progressive, 
humanitarian, and at the same time spiritual. (James 
H. West Company, 79 Milk Street, Boston. Cloth 
covers. Pages 140. Price 75 cents.) 


This is a story of arctic ad- 
venture by Christiana Scandlin. Several illustrations 
add to the attractiveness of the volume. Miss Scandlin 
is an experienced teacher of young children, having a 
private school in Boston. She knows well how to in- 
terest children, and understands equally well what is 
necessary to make a story acceptable to the young 
mind. She uses Hans Christian, who was engaged by 
Dr. Kane in the summer of 1853 in his expedition, as 
the chief character in the life and adventures portrayed. 
She has relied upon facts, but idealizes Hans, and ex- 
pands the details in a delightful way for the better treat- 
ment of the subject. She has certainly succeeded well 
in her object, ‘‘to bring the life of the little children of 
the Cold North nearer to the more fortunate children of 
the South.”’ (Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. Cloth 
covers. Pages125. Frice 42 cents.) 


HANs, THE ESKIMO. 


Muskrt AND Sworp. Here is something that has 
grown out of actual experience. It is not a book made 
to order, but the product of a man’s life. Colonel Edwin 
C. Bennett was with the Army of the Potomac in the 
Civil War, and here records vividly his varied career as 
a soldier of the Republic. The author says in the 
preface, ‘‘I have endeayored to depict faithfully types 
and representative elements of our devoted army, and 
to record the opinions current at the front during the 
prolonged contest.’’ But the real charm is in the per- 
sonal coloring. We seem to be actually in the camp, 
at the firing line, on the march, in the battle. In one 
sense it is an autobiography, in another sense a record 
of important events in the great’ war. (Coburn Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston. Cloth covers. Pages 344. 
Price $1.) 


Ture GENTLEMAN FROM EVERYWHERE. Humor 
and earnestness, trial and joy, peace and struggle, 
pathos and jollity, weave their varied strands in this 
narrative. The author, James Henry Foss, looks back 
over a life rich in experiences, and makes his recollec- 
tions pass before us with panoramic attraction. He 
has been a teacher, and that has led him to observe 
human nature more’ carefully. He has been quite a 
reader, and that has made it possible for him to enrich 
his pages with many quotations. The whole narrative 
is entertaining. Mr. Foss is very frank in his likes and 
dislikes, and is not easily imposed upon; but often, in- 
stead of attacking some érror, he folds it up to ridicule. 
Behind all is a genial, hopeful philosophy of life. (Pub- 
lished by the author, 100 Boylston Street, Boston. Il- 
lustrated, cloth covers. Pages 318. Price $1.50.) 


days. 


ENIGMA XIX. | 


I am composed of 11 letters. 
My 5, 1, 11, is a boy’s name. 
. My 7, 8, 3, is a fruit. 
My 10, 6, 3, is a part of the body. 
My 11, 8, 5, 4, is to eat. 
My 3, 5, 2, is an animal. 
My 11, 9, 6, is a cavern. “ 
My whole is an American author. 
JOELA SHARP. 


BIBLICAL PUZZLE. 
CHILDREN OF THE BIBLE. - 


1. Shelmai, a bey born 8.c. 1910, to a great and goo 
man who dwelt in the plain of Mamre, and was the 
first-born of his father. ; 


2. Casia, a boy born in Gerar, B.c. 1897, when his 
father was one hundred years old: he was half-brother 
to Shelmai. ~ 


3. Semos, a little Hebrew boy, born at Goshen, 
Egypt, B.c. 1571, who was adopted by an Egyptian 
princess as her own child. 


4. Melusa, the son of Elkanah and Hannah, bornat —§s_— 
Ramathaim-zophim, B.c. 1171, and dedicated by his 
mother to the office of a Nazarite. 


5. Hajos, the son of Ahaziah, king of Judah, born 
B.C. 884, who was stolen when an infant by his aunt, 
Jehosheba, and hidden for six years in the chambers of 
the temple to save him from the murderous hand of his 
grandmother, Athaliah, who put to death all of his 
brothers. 


: 
7 
r 
j 
4 
The names of the children are given in anagramand 
are italicized. ; 
RIDDLE. 


THREE-FOURTHS of a cross to begin it, 

Three-fourths of a square and a dash, « 

Two posts and a brace, then repeat it, 

Three-fourths of a square and a dash, 

And two hooks.for an apple-tree, 

Three-fourths of a square and a dash repeated, 

I see, 

Are all that you need to identify me. 

- Saas 


CONUNDRUM XXI. _ 


Wuat do you put before nine to make it three less 
by the addition ? 


We have received correct answers to puzzles in 
Every Other Sunday from Henry A. Jenks, Julia 
Grosvenor Reese, Nellie Talbot, and Willard George 
Stanton. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. XY. 


EntcMa XVI.— President Roosevelt. 

Some Curious Docs.— Doge, dogged, doggerel, 
doggish, dogma, dogwood. 

ADDED LETTERS.— Cur, curd, curdled, cure, curtain, 
curfew, curious, curl, curt, curve, curry, currier. 


BrsiicaL Puzzre.— Jeremiah (Jer. xxxviii. 6-18). 


ConunpDRUM XVIII.— He takes out two ears on his 
head and one ear of corn each day: hence, it takes six 


ConunpDRUM XIX.— The scales. 


LETTER-BOX. 


FLORENCE, Mass. 
Dear Editor,— I am twelve years old. I have had the 
Every Other Sunday for several years, and like it very 
much. Our:Sunday School had a fair last winter to 
help raise the church debt. ‘To make it interesting, we 
had the War of Roses. The Surday School was divided 
into two sides,— the White Rose side and the Red Rose 
side. Each side tried to see which could make the 
most money. There was a secrecy between the two 
sides. I was on the Red Rose side, and our side won. 
By having the two sides it made every one interested, 
and we think we made more money by haying the two 
sides. If other Sunday Schools would like to try this 
plan, we would be glad to give them the details. 
Yours truly, 
ARLENE ATKINS. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, EpIToR. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 

The uniform subscription price of EvERy OTHER 
SunpAyY is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- — 
bers constitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
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